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HIS number will be under the editorial direction of a com- 
T mittee of the leading suffragists of America. The Board 
of Honorary Editors includes representatives from every 
publication of prominence in the country. The list of contributors 
constitutes the greatest galaxy of literary “stars” ever assembled 
in a single issue of an American periodical. 
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Correspondence is invited from all suffrage organizations. 
We have an interesting plan to place before you. 


Advertisers who wish to take advantage of this issue are 
urged to make: yarly reservation of space. The edition will be 
130 ,000 copies, : ‘at. no increase in rates. It offers an exceptional 
opportuni for. fietidertsing of any product appealing to women. 
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Next Week's Issue of Puck 


—‘*See America NOW” 


Outdis tances Any Other Number We Have Ever Issued 


This number has been in course of preparation for many weeks. Not only have Suck’s own group of artists and writers 
contributed their most enthusiastic efforts toward its success, but new material has been drawn from every available source, especially 
from the wealth of German art which is now arriving. Editorially, the number seeks to arouse a new interest in American resorts, 


especially those in which Society makes winter revel. 
quest for “copy.” 


In next week’s number two writers of note make their appearance as regular 
contributors to Suck. One of them is Simeon Strunsky, whose “‘ Post Impres- 
sions’’ have a host of followers. The other is A. A. Milne, one of the best known 
humorists of London Punch. Mr. Milne contributes a series of sketches entitled 
“Rosemary for Remembrance,” and in their masterly handling Suck readers 
will find a school of humor as original as it is interesting. 

Mr. Strunsky’s department will constitute a running-fire of absorbing and 
cleverly-conceived comment of more or less moment to all of us. An interesting 
touch is lent this new feature of Suck by the illustrations of Hy Mayer, who 
will illuminate each of Mr. Strunsky’s articles with a series of pointed and 
thoroughly Mayer-esque cartoons. 

The cover of the ‘‘See America NOW”’ number is by Frank X. Leyendecker, 
and for actual merit in composition and color it will take rank with the most 
popular cover-paintings that we have reproduced. Itis one of those exceptional 
color prints that you will wish to preserve in a frame. 


In thus dwelling at length on the ‘‘See America NOW”’ number, it is our 
aim to emphasize the importance of ordering your copy of all special issues of 
Quoc well in advance of their publication date. In spite of the installation of 
four new color presses, it has been no easy task to keep pace with the unusual 
demand for the new Suck. Tell your newsdealer now, that you want a copy 
of Suckw saved for you next Monday. 


¥ 


The last appearance of Suck.’s letter box made so emphatic a hit that we’ve 
determined to open another batch of communications in the hope of running 
across some equally interesting comments. Some of the correspondents repre- 
sented on our previous page have ‘‘ come back,”” among them the young lady 
who thought we didn’t like cats. She writes: 

Dear PUCK: 


Iam completely disarmed! I bought a PUCK, and shall buy another 
and another. MARY EDNA ROSS. 


We realiy have a very soft spot in our heart for cats, as Titania, the press- 
room mouser, will testify. 


Chicago, Ill. 


. e 
Suffrage Prize 
Anannouncement of the ‘‘ Suffrage 

Number” of Suce will be found on 

the opposite page. For the best 

epigram on the subject of suffrage 
received prior to February 5th, we 
will award a prize of $25.00. Here 
is a splendid opportunity for local 
suffrage organizations to secure an 
addition to their campaign funds. We 
shall use hundreds of witty sayings 
and bon mots on suffrage in this 
issue, and while only the best received 


Cover Design—“ Grape- Shot ”’ 
Cartoons - 

“ Henry, Whose Knitting is That?” 
An Anti-Suffrage Viewpoint 
An In-and-Out Game - 
Munich Models off Duty 
A Raid by a Zeppelin 
Hymayeroglyphics - 


Modern Love . 

The News in Rime 

A Letter of Commendation 
Advice to Miss Bernice 

The Inspired Movie Susteton 


Contents of this Number 
IN PICTURE 


Maurice Becker, Nelson Grsene, K. R. Chamberlain 


(A German masterpiece) 


Other Drawings - M. Held, | Hi. D. Welsh, S. D. Otis, Barksdale Rogers, 
Louis Lang, M. De Zayas, A. Z. Baker, 


IN TEXT 
( Miustvaied yo Mer le palace’ 


(IMustrated by Ww k Hill) 


In text and in picture, Suc’s humorists have found endless fun in their 


Again we resort to the deadly parallel: 


Young Men’s Christian Ass’n, | Young Men’s Christian Ass'n, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. Sherman, Texas. 
Dear Sirs: | Please do not stop our paper. 
I received your communication regarding your check in a few days. 
the renewal of PUCK. I am going to be frank H. O. TATUM, 
to say that we do not feel that it is a proper General Secretary. 
magazine to have on the Y. M. C. A. Table 
with the subject matter which you have been | 
using of late. I think some others of our 
Y.M.C. A’s. have decided the same thing. We 
stand for decency and surely it could not be 
said of all of your illustrations and matter that My trial subscription showed me that I wanted 
it could stand this test. PUCK and the letters in the last issue from 
G. H. PEABODY, various Y. M.C.A. secretaries convinced me. 
General Secretary. WM. A. FESMIER. 


I will mail 


Passaic, N. Jj. 
Dear PUCK: 


Enclosed find check for a year’s subscription. 


From Park Row comes a genial New Year’s greetirg in the shape of an 
appreciation of Suc and one of its ‘‘contribs’”” by the New York Sun: 
' 
gee a oe all exhibited with the facility and enthusiasm, if not with the 
sophisticated grace, of Mr. Dana Burnet’s rhymed summaries in the columns 


of our esteemed contemporary PUCK, now conspicuously the brightest and 
most original of the weekly emollients of American life.”” 


¥ 


Evidently our ‘‘ Made in America’’ cover twanged a responsive chord in the 
affections of the New Orleans subscriber who sent this letter : 
Dear PUCK: 
What are the initials, or if you have no objection, what is the name of the 
girl who posed for your December 26th cover, by W.E. Hill? Let the Puppet 
Shop Letter Box for once print an honest answer to a regular question. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


P. S.— Nix on the kid stuff (I don’t mean the twins). I am really serious 
about wanting toknow. No lost sister stuff, either — come clean! 


We wish we might answer this gentleman satisfactorily. Mr. Nathan 
declines to take the responsibility in his ‘‘ Puppet Shop Letter Box,”’ and Mr. 
Hill, blase artist that he is, remains absolutely mute on the question of the young 
lady’s identity. Our shrewd hazard is that the young lady’s initials are P. A. G. 


° y 
Prize Cover 

Mrs. Helena Smith-Dayton’s prize 
winning cover, which received 
Quce.’s award of $250.00 for the 
most original suggestion received 
prior to January Ist, will make its ap- 
pearance on the issue of February 6th. 
That a distinct surprise awaits you is 
stating the case mildly. Artists who 
have been privileged to see it, gener 
ously admit its excellence, tell us we 
were entirely just in our award, and 
remark, parenthetically, that we 


Lou Mayer 


Nelson Greene 

- WE. Hill 
Gordon Grant 
Peter Kalman 
Randal Borough 
- Hy Mayer 


W. E. Hill, K. R. Chamberlain 


Richard Le Gallienne 
Dana Burnet 

General Nelson A. Miles 
Freeman Tilden 

P. J. Watrous 













may win the prize award, we shall The Seven Arts (MMustrated by C. B. Falls) f — were courageous in striking so boldly 
Bohemia - - . . e - ndree Chaskin : 
gladly purchase other available ones Her Interests in Life Horatio Winslow into a new field of reproduction. Still, 
at our regular rates. No Mss. will “I Wonder” - ; a, a a Robert Conklin Suck is nothing if not daring. Doing 
Puck's Golf Idiot ° (/ilustrated by photographs) P. A. Vaile 
be returned, and only contributions Other Contitiatiens tes ¢. Pb oh ae things that have never been done 
er Contributions ° A organ, . . rams, 
of less than fifty words will be con- C. R. Dickinson, Freeman Tilden, Arthur Chapman before is one of its pet hobbies, and 
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GRINIGRAMS 


Before making fun of the six-foot ex-police- 
man who said his wife ‘‘beat’’ him, let us re- 
member the lesson of the big dreadnaught and 
the little submarine, and prudently reserve 
decision. 

> 

“ Our artillery obtained happy results in the region of 
the Aisne.” —French communique. 

As a symbol of happiness, there is nothing 
like bursting shrapnel. 


¥ 


News items seem to run in pairs. Here is an 
account of a woman who “died” and gave her 
sensations upon being restored to life. And 
here in the same paper is a story from Indiana 
that somebody has started a Fairbanks presi- 
dential boom. 






















* 


**I never make a forecast,”” quoth the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. The commander of the Russian 
armies thereby is disqualified from ever man- 
aging a big league baseball club. 


* 


The fact that the Colonel does not approve of 
the President’s foreign policies should occasion 
no surprise. As Professor Taft will willingly 
testify, the only policies which entirely suit the 
Colonel are ‘‘ My.” 

” 


“With eyes toward heaven, we'll win,” writes 
the Kaiser. Perhaps that is why the biggest of 
the Krupp guns point straight up in the air when 
they shoot. 
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The German tax levies upon stricken Belgium 
give the lie to the ancient adage: ‘‘ You can’t 
get blood from a stone.” 


© 
“I am convinced that the only way to deal with Japan 
is by a combination of firmness and courtesy.” —7. R. 
The Colonel is going back. He said it much 
better on a previous occasion: ‘‘Tread softly 
and carry a big stick!”’ 


Ma 


A fashion note imparts the information: 
“*Many fur coats are fastened with a single 
button.”” Many coats which are not fur are 
fastened the same way in these times. So there 
you are. 

¥ 

“The year 1914 dealt a staggering blow to civilization, 
the arts and the sciences.” — Thomas A. Edison. 

At the same time, it made possible the sale of 
a great many phonograph records of “It’s a 
Long Way to Tipperary.”’ 


¥ 


A despatch from Vienna says that the Aus- 
trian Emperor’s diet is ‘‘spare and very 
simple.” Thus we see that the sole difference 
between Francis Josef and an increasing num- 
ber of his subjects is that the Emperor’s diet is 
spare and simple from choice. 


* 


Politicians are not bad, according to Rev. 
Billy Sunday. ‘‘They are only unfortunate, 
neglected, uninformed, thoughtless—only walk- 
ing in darkness.” Inasmuch as the Rev. Billy 
said this in Pennsylvania, it may be that he 
hopes to convert the Hon. Boies Penrose. 


¥ 


Rome hears that Germany has placed a price 
on the head of Colonel Peppino Garibaldi, leader 
of the Italian volunteers fighting for France. 
And now that the holidays are over, it is prob- 
able that the price has been marked down. 


* 


The report that a volcano slumbers beneath 
the Panama Canal is denied by geologists. If 
there is any volcano on the premises, it was put 
there by the transcontinental railroads. And in 
that case, it wouldn’t slumber. 


The man with a bristly mustache never has 
any difficulty in keeping a stiff upper lip. 


> 


A jury has ordered the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
way to pay damages in the amount of $1,000 to 
a woman passenger. A brakeman squeezed her 


. arm while she was boarding the train. The 


squeeze play is always dangerous. 


* 


“I have cut slang from my sermons,’’ quoth 
the Rev. Billy Sunday. Billy just at present is 
**saving”’ Philadelphia. In witness of the elimi- 
nation of slang, we quote the following passage, 
the story of Joshua and the sun, from the Rev. 
Billy’s first Philadelphia preachment : 

“Do you remember what God did for Joshua? He 
bent toward the sun, and said: 

“*Here! Sun! Stay where you are until Joshua gives 
you the high sign.’ So the sun stood still and Joshua 
went right ahead and licked the enemies of God to a 
frazzle and took his time on the job.” 

It is too bad the Rev. Billy decided to cut out 
slang. If he had cultivated his talents in that 
direction, he might have set a hot pace for 
George Ade. 


» 
Mr. Rockefeller is said to have more private telephones 
than any other man in America. —News note. 


Mr. Archbold, on the other hand, used to 
write. 
* 


The celebrated difference between Tweedle- 
dee and Tweediedum is once more in evidence, 
this time in the vicinity of the American merchant 
marine. The administration measure of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of American 
merchant ships is denounced by the Republicans 
as “‘vicious,”” as a measure “‘never adopted by 
any civilized maritime power.”’ There is nothing 
vicious, however, about the deathless Republican 
plan for a Ship Subsidy, which would turn public 
money over to private monopoly and call it 
“reviving the glories of America on the seas.”’ 


* 


With progress being measured by gains of 
yards—see news from the front—the resem- 
blance between football and war becomes still 
more marked. Pretty soon no General Staff 
will be complete without a linesman. 
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“ns » There is one argument 
NEGLECTING advanced by the oppo- 
THE HOME nents of Woman Suffrage 


which seemingly leads a 
charmed life. Time and again does Common 
Sense beat it to a shapeless pulp, and time and 
again does it reappear in all its solemn assininity. 
That is the argument of the “‘home”’; the argu- 
ment that were she permitted to vote, woman 
would be obliged to neglect her domestic affairs, 
her fireside interests and her famity. Only the 
other day it bobbed up again, as fresh and 
snappy as if some anti-Suff. had just thought of 
it and couldn’t keep still out of sheer ecstacy. 


So woman would be obliged to neglect her 
home if given the vote, would she! Let us see. 





How much time does the average man spend in 
the pursuit of politics? That is a fair way of 
getting at the root of the thing. All woman asks 
iz to be made the equal of man in the matter of 
the ballot; she doesn’t insist upon more than 
that. How much of mere man’s time in the 
course of a year does the right of suffrage 
take? Now we are getting at it. The home is 
**neglected,”’ of course, in exact proportion to 
the time spent away from it. 


In order to vote on Election Day, a man must 
first register on one of the previous days 
assigned. To vote at a primary election is inter- 
esting and commendable, but not necessary for 
one to take part in the main event. Registering 
his name takes a man, say, ten minutes; more 
likely, five. Voting on Election Day, takes him, 
at a venture, ten minutes more; be liberal and 
allow him twenty as there may be others ahead 
of him. Ten minutes for registering; twenty 
minutes for voting; half an hour in all, out of a 
year. That’s the average man’s time allowance 
for politics. In that space, he elects presidents, 
governors, senators, congressmen, mayors, 
aldermen, everything in its season. Time spent 
in talking or reading politics doesn’t count, as 
man is not obliged to go to any prescribed place 
in order to do either. Man talks or reads politics 
on the cars, on the street, at the office, or in the 









home, just the same as he talks or reads base- 
ball, murders, theatres, cost of living, or war. 


Poor neglected home! To what dapths of 
desolation would it be condemned if women were 
given the vote. Bring out the old argument 
and dust it off. Children neglected. Husband 
neglected. Marketing neglected. Beds unmade. 
Domestic chaos. And all because out of eight 
thousand seven hundred and sixty hours in a 
year, one half hour — thirty minutes — are spent 
at the polling-place. Oh, shameful neglect! Oh, 
ruined home! Oh, piffie! 


* 


A general army order, forbidding German soldiers from 
fraternizing with the enemy’s troops in the field, has been 
issued by the military authorities. —Berlin news note. 

German and British soldiers, it appears, substi- 
tuted footballs for rifle balls somewhere along 
the firing line and engaged in contests which had 
for their object nothing more deadly than physi- 
cal exercise and zestful rivalry. In plain words, 
the men in the trenches seized an opportunity to 
be their normal, natural selves, instead of biood- 
blinded followers of militarism gone mad. No 
wonder a halt was called. There is no telling 
the consequences to militarism if such a germ 
of brotherhood should spread. It might even 
produce the great plague called Peace. 
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“Women are too sentimental for jury duty.” 
— Anti-Suffrage argument. 








MODERN LOVE 


If some day I should send a wire 
To say that I was dying, 

Reply prepaid, that there might be 
No time lost in replying— 


I wonder if she’d wire me back 

(Ah! love, that I should doubt thee !): 
“O love, I catch the five-fifteen, 

You must not die without me.” 


I wonder if, as once we vowed, 
She’d lay her head beside me, 

And journey with me through the dark, 
Her face’s star to guide me. 


© should we, as we used to say, 
Drain one last cup of laughter ; 

Then, hand in hand, lean over the brink, 
And leap to the Hereafter. 


Alas! I dare not send that wire, 
Forever I must doubt her; 
I’m going to die as I have lived— 
A sort of life—without her, 
Richard Le Gallienne 


* 


HIS ALTERED VIEWPOINT 


Once upon a time an able editor decided to 
issue an automobile number. To that end he 
importuned a rising young humorist to write a 
funny piece about motor cars and their owners. 
The fun-smith spread himself and concocted a 
a genuine button-buster. He declared that most 
automobile owners lived out-of-doors all summer 
and in debt all winter, and worked in a comic 
verse about cutting down paw’s old auto to fit 
Willie. He added a witty paragraph about a 
woman who haughtily refused to associate with 
another woman because the latter was still using 
her last season’s electric, a funny yarn about 
a colored man who declared that his old mule 
never blew out his collaborator ten miles from 
town necessitating the employment of an auto- 
mobile to drag the varmint home, and a regular 
screech about a farmer who sprinkled insect- 
powder in the dusty road for the benefit of his 
hens which wallowed there ‘and next morning 
found twenty-eight cheap little cars lying on 








—— 


DISTINCTION 


PENELOPE: Why is Mr. Beanbrough so extremely popular with the gentlemen? 
PERCIVAL: He knows twice as many Ford stories as any other man in town. 


their backs dead in the highway, and others 
equally as cachinnation compelling. 

The article pleased the able editor so much 
that he rewarded the rising young humorist 
with a check of neat but not gaudy dimensions. 


. The automobile number made an appreciable 


hit with the public. A year passed, and the 
able editor, deciding that the time had come to 
give his readers another dose, called the rising 
young humorist to him. 

**I prithee,”’ quoth he, ‘‘write me another 
article, somewhat similar to that of last year, 
full of jokes and jibes, merry quips and jingles, 
and a few comical whim-whams, all poking fun 
at automobiles and their owners.” 

**I cannot do it!’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Last year 
I was a rising humorist; now I have risen, and 
am the owner of a motor car myself.” 


* 


Any religion to last must be on the job seven 
days a week. The shoemaker will work his into 
his shoes and the manufacturer will find the 
golden rule pays big dividends. Some ministers 
are invisible six days a week and incomprehen- 
sible on the seventh. 





INHERITED 


GRANDPA: Just hear the baby crow! 
PAPA: What's strange about that? His mother was some chicken! 





*TISN’T RIGHT 


Richmond Pearson Hobson, of Alabama, is the 
gentleman who sank the ‘‘Merrimac’’ without 
getting bruised, and was later torpedoed and 
temporarily abandoned because a frivolous 
young lady had more kisses than sense. Ever 
since then Hobson has been a big joke in most 
parts of the country. That happens to lots of 
our heroes, perhaps you recall. On a pedestal 
one minute—in a trench the next. Heigh-ho! 
Heroes had better not see America first. 


The Pennsylvania Society invited Mr. Hobson 
to speak to them at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. 
Hobson does not dislike to speak. He replied 
to the toast, ‘“‘The United States—To-day and 
To-morrow.” He hadn’t been speaking more 
than an hour, or two hours, or three hours at 
the very outside, when his audience began to 
cat-call, and boo, and hoot, and otherwise ex- 
press themselves in favor of an adjournment. 
The speaker finally stopped, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Society went home. 


The members of the Society explained that 
Mr. Hobson’s reception had not been due to 
any discourtesy, but simply to a desire on the 
part of the members to go to bed. Of course, 
if that’s the explanation, all right. It is admitted 
that no Pennsylvanian beaned the speaker with 
a bottle, nor did anybody pour ice-water down 
the back of his neck. So, perhaps the Pennsyl- 
vania standard of courtesy is satisfied. Still, 
you somehow can’t help feeling that the same 
end could have been achieved by having some 
Keystone lady step out of the ranks and 
threaten to kiss the former hero. That would 
have got action. 


And that’s the way with these everlasting 
nuisances, the “‘society’”’ dinners. A lot of 
honest folks from, say, Kansas, get together. 
Instead of amusing themselves, or bringing on 
some Kansas village cut-up to furnish the enter- 
tainment, they feel it necessary to have the wind 
jammed by ten different orators they don’t care 
to hear, and then grow restive under the bom- 
bardment. But they really ought not to hiss, 
cat-call, or hoot. They should remember that, 
however low their opinion of the speaker may 
be, it may be actually flattering compared with 
the speaker’s opinion of them. 


¥ 
When in doubt—get a divorce. 
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“HENRY, WHOSE KNITTING IS THAT?” 


Minor incident in the campaign of making socks for the Belgians 


THE QUESTION OF INTELLECT 


ARGUMENT. — You have taken Her to the play which is 
a good one, albeit ultra modern. You are much interested 
in Her, but disturbing doubts have arisen as to Her brain 
power. Will She be able to fill the long winter evenings 
with your favorite high-grade intellectual conversation ? 
Assuming, of course, that you decide to make Her yours. 
An idea! You will draw Her out by asking Her questions 
about the play. 


YOU : What do you think of Madame Jimini? 

SHE: Isn’t she splendid! That gown she has 
on must have cost all of four hundred 
doilars. 

YOU (somewhat startled): But I think she was 
better in the second act—don’t you? 

SHE: In the second act! Why, don’t you re- 
member her gown in that act! It wasa 
skimpy little thing made out of the 
cheapest material. I don’t believe it cost 
a cent more than seventy-five dollars. 

YOU (unaccustomed to estimating art by dress- 
makers’ bills): How do you like that little 
girl that’s playing the sweetheart? Let’s 
see—her name is Peggy Stuart. 

SHE (enthusiastically): I think she’s wonder- 
ful— simply wonderful! I don’t believe 
she’s worn a gown yet that cost less than 
six hundred dollars. 

YOU (resigned to the fact that she is hopeless, 
and trying only to make conversation) : 
What do you think of the play itself? 

SHE: Well, I don’t know. A little too much on 
the Strindberg order to suitme. I prefer 
the French school. Psychologically, 
though, it’s sound. 


(And there you are. As soon as you form an opinion 
it’s wrong.) 


NO PLACE FOR HIM 


VAUDEVILLE STRONG MAN: Why all the 
hurry to get away tonight? 

MANAGER OF TRAINED ANIMAL ACT (who 
has just finished his act): 1 just counted the 
trained lobsters and there’s two of them missing 
and the next act is Mme. Tootsietoes, the bare- 
foot dancer. 


THE JOINERS 


“*My sister belongs to the Campfire Girls.”’ 

“‘Huh—that’s nothing! My father belongs to 
the Furnace Fire Feeders, and Ma is a member 
of the Society of Kitchen Range Tenders.” 











A CLEAN-CUT YOUNG CHAP 








THE GROOM’S AWAKENING 


“Sort of a queer thing happened here last 
week,”’ related the loquacious landlord of the 
Torpidville tavern. ‘‘A young feller by the 
name of Claud Sprinkle, who lived over at Re- 
morse, came here to marry Miss Blondie 
Flooter, and then, at high noon, just as the 
Reverend Mr. Clinch was asking him if he took this 
woman for better or worse, he gulluped a good 
deal like emptying a jug, ran out of the door, 
and, in so doing, trudged all over the bride’s 
rheumatic uncle, who had already expressed 
himself as not liking the groom’s looks much, 
anyhow, and defunct in a southwesterly direc- 
tion as the crow flies. 


**Some of the guests thought he had suddenly 
lost his senses, but I hold that he had just come 
to ’em. You see, he arrived here along in the 
forenoon, and I sorter regaled him with a few 
well-chosen words in the way of conversation to 
keep his mind off from the solemn ordeal ahead 
of him, and happened to mention that Miss 
Blondie was one of a bunch of triplets, her 
mother was also a triplet, and, as near as I 
could learn, her grandmother had been one, too, 
and I kinder wondered if such misfortunes 
didn’t run in some families. And I am now in 
a measure convinced that after thinking it over 
he concluded that they did.”’ 


HIS STANDARD 


CITY NEPHEW : So you didn’t like the milkmaid 
chorus in that musical comedy I took you to? 
UNCLE EBEN: No; according to my country 
ideas, George, the milkmaid ought at least to 
wear more clothes than the cow. 
























The Paris banks are trafficking 
In regular simoleons ; 
Berlin will eat no pastry cakes — 
Especially Napoleons. 
Sir Woodrow sent the British Crown 
A bill for damaged shipping ; 
' Some bombs were shed 
On Dunkirk’s head, 
And Joffre’s guns are ripping. 








We’ve almost paid our Christmas bills 
Which adds a ray of brightness; 
The Zeppelins have lost their Zep— 
A passing bit of triteness. 
The Boer rebels won a tiff 
At Schnitdriftburg — Gesundheit! 
The Viennese 
Are climbing trees, 
And all the news is buntheit.* 


* We made it up, but the dictionary says it means 
something. 


Verses by DANA BURNET 








The fount for Gotham’s City Hall 
Will not be built this season; 
Sir Gardner begged the Congress lords 
To lend an ear to reason. 
The poor of France are shy on food — 
One cannot dine on bullets; 
The papers bawl 
At Lord McCall, 
And lo, the price of pullets! 


A Kansas parson begged our youth 
To join the home police force ; 
Sir Bryan wants it understood 
Our army is a peace force. 
The Allied troops are playing spades 
And digging on like rabbits; 
The Russian bear 
Has lost some hair, 
But not his hugging habits. 


The movements of the Japanese 
Are very dark and stealthy ; 
We trust Lord Whitman’s new regime 
Will make us wise and wealthy. 
The Baff case baffled all the sleuths 
Of all our corps d’ivory; 
The Philippines 
Have spilled the beans, 
And taken to bare knivery. 


Illustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 











The Mayor may follow Puck’s advice 
And make the schools teach drilling; 
The pranks that hostile airmen play 
Are literally killing. 
The armies of the northern front 
Now charge the foe on sledges ; 
Those New Year vows 
Begin to drowse, 
And, crash! go all our pledges! 
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The Germans in their jesting way ee 
-: Seized most of Belgium’s dinner ; 

Sir Bernard Shaw is rated both a 

An angel and a sinner. : 

A diamond was discovered in la 

A turkey’s inner tubing — m 

The frugal bird je 

Is now interred, D 

And cubist art makes cubing.* : 

* Cubist sentence meaning that the nude ts still sliding is 


down the bannisters in a town in Spain. 








GAYLORD (in cafe dansant): There’s my wife! 








AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE VIEWPOINT 


And I’ll bet she’s looking for me! 


* 


Drawn ey W. E. HILL 





FAIR COMPANION: Oh, dear! Why can’t some people understand that woman’s place is in the home? 


“MOST COMMENDABLE,” SAYS GENERAL MILES 


Distinguished veteran leader of the United States Army endorses Puck’s plan for a University Peace Reserve 


To the Editor of PUCK: I regard your enter- 
prise in advocating in your valuable journal the 
National University Reserve as most commend- 
able, and surely one of the most important 
measures that could be adopted for the intelli- 
gent young men of our country. 


More than a hundred years ago our fathers 
grasped the scepter of power from those who 
believed that the right to govern could be only 
accorded to a privileged class. They placed the 
lawmaking power and the authority to govern—a 
most sacred trust—not in the keeping of sub- 
jects, but in the custody of independent citizens. 
Democracy without intelligence, wisdom, and 
integrity is impossible. With the high order of 
intelligence that our citizens can acquire, there 
is required the necessity of physical force to 
maintain such civil government; hence the im- 
portance of having our young men equipped 
with sufficient knowledge and experience to en- 
able them to best serve the Republic. 


It is safe to estimate that one in five of any 
population is capable of bearing arms. This 
would indicate that the nation’s physical force 
is twenty million men. Without order, system, 
or organization, it would be simply an unwieldly, 
impotent mass. To disregard all measures for 
the maintenance of the national government 
would be suicidal, and the experience of China 
is but a fair illustration. To go to the other 
extreme, and compel the entire male population 
to be drilled, disciplined, instructed warriors, 
and noble womanhood forced to do all the hard, 
laborious work of shop and field, is equally 
objectionable, and surely not the highest civil- 
ization. A medium course is more advisable. 


Our government has practically wisely adopted 
a standard of one soldier to a thousand popula- 
tion. At present, with approximately one hun- 


dred millions of people, that gives us an army of 
one hundred thousand men. In addition to this, 
there are constantly enlisting and being dis- 
charged men passing through this school of 
instruction, hence there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men that have served in the military 
forces of the United States. Added to this could 
be mentioned the National Guard. This num- 
ber is now approximately one hundred and 
forty thousand in the different states. There is 
another large, instructed physical force in our 
couniry, of which little mention is made, and 
which is not duly appreciated. It is estimated 
that there are from two to three million men 
that have come to us from the countries of 
Europe that have been drilled, disciplined, and 
instructed in the great armies of that continent. 
These men, knowing and appreciating the dif- 
ference between democracy and despotism, 
between being subjects and citizens, would be 
as ready to support this Republic in an emer- 
gency as many of the native-born Americans. 


In 1859 and 1860, when war was threatened, 
there was formed in the city of Boston an inde- 
pendent corps of cadets, composed largely of 
young men in Boston and Harvard students; 
and, under the control of an experienced French 
officer, Colonel Salignac, became one of the 
best-drilled and instructed organizations that I 
have ever known. He was an accomplished 
drill master, one who was not only an efficient 
commander, but one who inspired those under 
him with the true martial spirit, and paid great 
attention to teaching them in the duties and 
responsibilities of officers, proper method of 
command and general deportment. In member- 
ship, this organization grew from one hundred 
young men until it numbered, first and last, 
more than three thousand, and furnished officers 
for many of the regiments. 





In 1862, the Government wisely established 
our agricultural colleges in all the states, and 
made military drill compulsory. A few years 
ago I had an opportunity to inspect and review 
the students in the state universities of several 
of our western states, and a finer body of men 
I have never seen. In one state alone, that of 
Illinois, the corps numbers over two thousand 
men, with brigade and regimental organization. 
The same system could be applied judiciously to 
the other universities and colleges of our coun- 
try. Calisthenics and military drill would be 
most beneficial, and, if the system were properly 
organized under judicious, experienced officers, 
it would add materially to the strength and 
security of the nation. Surely, the knowledge 
these young men would have that they were 
being instructed and equipped for service to 
their country, would be an inspiration to them 
and a gratification to the public. 


Patriotism being the basis and first essential 
qualification for military service in our country, 
our laws wisely require a man to be a citizen 
of the United States before he can enter the 
military establishment. What more ennobling 
impulse could be given to the young men than 
for them to feel that they were not only quali- 
fying themselves in their college careers for all 
civil responsibilities, but at the same time they 
were being equipped to be most useful in the 
organization and instruction of the physical 
forces of the nation, and become of value 
in maintaining the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment and the preservation of our institutions. 


Lieut. General, U. &. Army. 
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THAT NAVY OF OURS 


Certain persons in the city of Washington 
have lately taken a lively interest in the United 
States navy. It is part of the big question of 
preparedness for war, a question now being 
discussed from all standpoints, from sanity and 
rationalism to the other extreme of hysteria and 
panic. The discovery has been made that the 
United States navy is not all that it should be, 
considering the money that is annually spent 
upon it. Congress, properly shocked, is ‘“‘in- 
vestigating.”” What can be the matter? 


It has been pointed out, and by gentlemen 
whose business it is to know about such things, 
that while the United States has built many 
powerful and wholly admirable warships it has 
not always got the best results from them after 
they were put in commission. It is being 
gently broached that the mere building of costly 
ships is not enough, and that it makes little 
difference in point of national security how many 
battleships the nation builds, if it forgets all 
about them once they have made successful trial 
trips on the proving grounds. Something is 
needed in the “‘follow-up”’ line. 


It is just as well that this subject has come up; 
and, before it is permitted to die down, there 
are one or two little things that may just as well 
be said. Battleships and other war vessels are 
built primarily for national defense; that will be 
conceded. But secondarily—and a mighty close 
second—they are built to give steady jobs to a 
lot of American workmen who would run the 
risk of being idle if the battleship-building pro- 
gramme should be curtailed. If, in a Congress- 
man’s district, there happens to be one of the 
principal navy yards, one which employs a 








DULL SPORT 


“* Gee, this is the slowest merry-go-round I ever was on!” 


couple of thousand men, he is apt to hear dis- 
tinctly from his constituents if he doesn’t do his 
utmost, and a little more, to keep the battleship 
pot a-boiling. There are families to support, 
and when the keel of a new battleship is laid 
it means days’ wages for a goodly number of 
days; rent for the landlord and money for meat 
and groceries. What happens to the battleship 
after it leaves the yard? Shucks! Who cares? 
So long as there is another new one to build; 
and after that, another. 


With the exception of the men who navigate 
and man them, the nation’s interest in its navy 








“This out-door sleeping will make a 
new man of me by spring.” 








is divisible into three parts. Part one: The in- 
terest of the crowd at a naval parade who say 
**how pretty the ships look all lighted up,”’ and 
then go home in the subway. Part two: The 
interest of the mechanics who make them and 
their various fittings and equipment, and which is 
the same interest that a shoemaker or diamond 
cutter takes in his work—if the pay is satis- 
factory he makes no complaint. Part three: 
The interest of the people inland who are con- 
cerned with battleships not at all because they 
never saw one and never expect to. 


This being the case, it is surely up to some- 
body at Washington to stimulate an intelligently 
patriotic interest in the United States navy. 
Perhaps Congress can do it, but we doubt it. 
A Body which declines to abolish a quantity of 
useless army posts throughout the country— 
posts which are a positive drain on the efficiency 
of the army, and which are maintained solely 
because of selfish political reasons—is not the 
Body to which one looks with confidence for 
anything in the line of patriotism save the wav- 
ing of a flag in a campaign speech for re-election. 


A free and open discussion of the navy’s 
needs, a discussion by those whose knowledge 
qualifies them to speak, can not have other than 
a beneficial result. Our chief concern is not 
with that, but with Congress. Let there be no 
rolling of the eyes in horror and amazement; 
no shaking of heads and asking of the question: 
**Is it possible! Can such things be?” If they 
could get away it, there are gentlemen in Wash- 
ington who would build a battleship in the Bad 
Lands or the great American desert just to 
make themselves solid with their constituents. 
What else does the Pork Barrel prove? 
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**If I could sleep indoors regular, I’d 
be a new man by spring.” 
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ADVICE 


When the snow is six feet deep along 
the Amazon, and the mocking-bird sings 
gaily at Spitzbergen, then Bernice will 
take that letter to her fond mama, and 
ask her opinion of its literary style, 


It is all as clear as day. The postman 
rings, and Bernice, clad in something pink 
and fluffy, flies to the door. A letter from 
George! I wonder what it can be? The 
heart of Bernice throbs wildly under her 
brasserie. Shall she open it? ‘‘No,”’ says 
Bernice, “I will take it to mother. Maybe, 
if it is all right, she will read it to me; or 
perhaps, if I am lucky, father will read it 
aloud at the dinner-table.”’ 


Bernice knows that’her mother used to 
do that; as did also her grandmother, and 
all her female ancestors back to Madame Eve. 





TO MISS 


BERNICE.-— Yes, it is quite proper for a girl and boy to 
write to each other once in a while in a friendly way, if 
the girl’s mother has no objection. . . . It would be 
well to have your mother or some older friend see the 
letter once in a while. 


—“Advice to Girls”’ in a woman’s magazine. 


Bernice has been informed (by her mother) 
that her mother was keen to do the proper 
thing in such matters. Her mother had no 
secrets from her mother’s mother. She 
used to tell her everything. Bernice will, 
naturally, do the same. 


For, you know, that is the way young 
ladies are made. They never, never take 
George’s letter from the postman with a 
scared, happy look, thrust it quickly into 
that receptacle which shall be nameless, and 


BERNICE 


then declare that the postman brought 
only a bundle of advertising matter. 
Oh, no! Nothing like that! 


Nor will Bernice take George’s letter to 
her little room and read it with surrep- 
titious joy, and lock it away out of sight, 
not to be produced until Cousin Sadie 

comes over visiting. No, sir. 


And when Cousin Sadie comes over, and 
the young ladies have deserted their diurnal 
garments for the more comfortable raiment 
of the night, they will not sit on the edge of 
the bed, with their pretty feet curled under 
them, and read George’s letter together, 
and speculate on what George meant by 
this, and what George meant by that. The 
blessed girls won’t do such things, will they ? 
Certainly not. 


II 








THE INSPIRED MOVIE MUSICIAN 











Jean Valjean, now the beloved mayor of D——---, approaches. A heavy cart crosses his 
path, careens and topples over on the cobbles, pinning a shrieking workman under its weight. 
The crowd collects. Mayor Madeline elbows his way through the spectators. He throws off 
his coat, pushes an inefficient meddier aside and puts his shoulder to the cart. Straining under 
the burden, the mayor liberates the peasant. Unseen by M. Madeline, stands Javert, who tilts 
his head and strokes his chin, striving to remember this man of superhuman strength. He 
recalls the jail-breaker, Jean Valjean, convict No. 9071. An exultant smile reflects visions of 
promotion and honorable mention. 

The film has hypnotized. The sense of sight has been so steadily, so absorbingly engaged, 
that the sense of sound has been strangely inactive and uncritical. As Javert registers 
remembrance and stares at his prey, the pianist plays in the orchestra pit far down below the 
screen. The pianist, unlike ourselves, has been open to suggestion throughout the scene; his 
fingers have worked their singular interpretation. How film interpretative powers may be 
developed in actual service is best indicated by the pianist’s selection for the scene just de- 
scribed: He has been playing ‘‘Then you’ll remember, you’ll remember me!” 


And so it goes throughout the multifarious scenes and parts of the big films when produced 
in the small towns. You who attend the “‘ movies’”’ in the large cities enjoy the exhilaration that 
comes with the pleasant and easy play of the combined senses of sight and hearing. You look 
at the pictures to the accompaniment of a thirty-piece orchestra. You watch the film while the 
director guides the violins through appropriate measures from Beethoven, Grieg, Dvorak or 
Chopin. But this expensive musical decoration is not for the small towns. Take Madison, Wis., 
for example. One ione pianist works valiantly at the incidental music. He must look at the 
pictures and form his own repertoire, select the music most appropriate to the scene. How 
appropriate his selections and how perfect his taste is not a problem to be settled in this review. 





Here is part of the record of the “Les Miserables”’ film in Madison: 


SCENE 


Jean is seen in the squalid prison ceil with his slum- 
bering companions. He rises stealthily, kills the 


keeper and escapes. 


We see Jean swimming down the moonlit river. He 
clambers ashore and disappears into a thick wood. 
Fear and hate distort his features. 


Jean is brought before the kind bishop. Two gen- 
darmes hold the manacied prisoner. The bishop 
registers recognition. He also identifies the candle- 
sticks and surprises the captors by insisting that he 
gave them to Jean. 


M. Madeline, our hero, has given up the old life and 
is now the beloved mayor of D-——-. 


He espouses the cause of Fantine, who spits in his 
face in the very presence of the chief of police. 
Fantine barters her hair for money to pay Thenadier. 


Lights out but for the glow of the fireplace before 
which sits M. Madeline. This is the long night of soul- 
racking torture and conflict with conscience which 
ends in Jean’s journey to the assizes to save an 
innocent man. 


Jean returns to Paris with little Cosette after buying 
her clothing and a man-sized doll. 


Cosette and Jean hasten down a Paris street dimly 
illuminated by the moon. They run through a narrow 
alley into the wide avenue where they hug the deep 
shadow of a high wall. Javert is close to his prey. 
Jean, in desperation, scales the high wall. Later we 
see Jean and Cosette in safety on the other side of the 
wall, Valjean is exhausted by the exertion and 
excitement. 


Jean and Cosette asleep on the lawn of the nuns’ 
retreat. At morning Jean hears the tiny knee-bell of 
the gardener, reveals his identity and persuades the 
keeper to provide a refuge. 


Valjean, again fearful of detection, feigns death 
and is carried in a coffin to the cemetery where he is 
lowered into a grave to await later rescue. 


After terrifying delays the coffin is uncovered and 
Jean emerges. 


Marius coaxes encouragement from Cosette, who 
drops a rose as a sign that his suit is favored. 


Marius displays bravery before the barricade and 
is wounded. He lies in the path of the charging sol- 
diers but Valjean arrives just in time to save him. 


Jean is granted the privilege of dispatching Javert 
who is tied to a post in the tavern. Jean loads his 
pistol, fires into the air, releases his old enemy and 
returns to the task of caring for Marius. 


Jean emerges from the sewer, putrescense dripping 
from his boots. Marius, unconscious, lies across his 
shoulder. As Marius regains consciousness, Jean 
weeps with joy. ; 


The death scene. Jean bids farewell to Cosette 
and Marius and proceeds to register the death rattle. 


Revolving color design bidding the audience “‘Good- 
night,” 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
“ Annie Laurie.” 


A rollicking rendition of “‘ Nights of Gladness.” 


“ Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells, Jingle all the Way,” 
etc. Several authorities have sought in vain to ex- 
plain this selection. 


“Believe Me if all those Endearing Young Charms.” 


“Silver Threads Among the Gold” is played while 
the hair dealer snips off Fantine’s tresses and counts 
out the money. 


“Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, Last Night 
When All was Still.” Played with intense feeling. 


“I’m Trabbling Back to Georgia.” 


“* Just a Song-at Twilight, When the Lights are Low, 
and the Flickering Shadows Softly Come and Go.” 


“‘Baby’s Boat’s the Silver Moon, Sailing on the 
Sea.” 


“Down in the Cornfield, Hear that Mournful Sound; 
All the Darkies am Aweepin’, Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground.” 


“‘Rise up Gabriel, Blow your Horn.” Played with 
exultation. 


“Tis the Last Rose of Summer.” 


“ The Marseillaise,” of course. 


“In the Gloaming, O My Darling.” 


“O dry those Tears and Still those Fears, Life is 
not Made for Sighing.”’ 


“O, Promise Me, that Some Day You and I, Shall 
Take our Love Together to Some Sky.” 


A brilliant medley of latest one-steps. 














Painting selected by Puck's representa- 
tive in Germany. Color plates made in 
Munich. 
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WHY THE INVENTORS ARE BUSY 


The foreign Minister of War, whose country 
was one of those engaged in the great European 
conflict, announced to his secretary that he 
would devote exactly half an hour that day to 
the inventors. 

They were ushered into his presence. The 
Minister of War pointed to one and said : 

**Be brief. What is your invention?” 

“I have here a model of an aeroplane des- 
troyer——” 

The Minister of War waved him aside and 
pointed to the second inventor. 


**I have perfected,’’ said the second inventor, 
**an aeroplane destroyer destroyer——’’ 

“Then,” exclaimed a third inventor, angrily, 
*‘you have an infringement on our famous 
destroyer-destroying destroyer and——’”’ 

But the Minister of War waved him aside. 

**I want to remark right here,”’ he said, ‘‘ that 
we are looking for modern, not those ancient, 
contrivances. If any of you gentlemen have a 
projectile that will pierce an armor——’”’ 

“I have!”’ exclaimed one inventor. 

**And if any other gentleman has an armor 
absolutely proof against any projectile -—-’’ 

“*T have, I assure you!”’ exclaimed another. 

‘*___ then my secretary will show them both 
the door, as we are long past such childishness. 
Now,” he continued, after the two had been 
ushered out, ‘‘ what I want is something new in 
warfare—something that will bring results.”’ 


**T have a bullet-proof uniform——”’ 

The Minister of War was getting angry. 

*“You do not seem to understand,” he 
growled, ‘‘that we are not in this war business 
to protect lives, we are fighting to kill others. 
We cannot bother to adopt those things now. 
Our aim is to kill off the enemy, and kill him first.”’ 

“**We have perfected a grenade which scatters 
seventeen bushels of poisoned bullets within an 
area of ten square yards, killing everyone 
within that area and several hundred on the 
outskirts with every shot, and——’”’ 

“‘That’s more like it; I will discuss the control 
of this modern implement of civilized warfare 
with you at once.” And for the first time the 
Minister of War smiled. 
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POSTPONING THE EVIL DAY 


GLADYS: Why don’t you let Tom propose, if you love him? 
MURIEL: Because when we are engaged, I shall have to make him economize! 











“*We have rubber covered artillery bullets 
and cannon balls bounce off the guns and do 
not harm them, while the guns themselves shoot 
little propellor-like blades which revolve a million 
times a minute. These will mow through fifty 
men without stopping, killing each man they 
strike. There are two thousand in each charge. 
With fifteen of these whirling razor-blade shoot- 
ing guns you can wipe out an entire army corps 
in ten minutes——’”’ 


“*Fine! Fine!’’ exclaimed the Minister of War. 


**Just what we need is to teach the enemy a 
lesson—to prove to them our superior fighting 
ability and valor.”’ 


** Just a minute, please,”’ begged still another 
inventor, a pale thin man with plate-glass 
spectacles. ‘‘I have here the model of a machine 
of defence and offence which proves that a 
scientist holds in the palm of his hand, as it 
were, the fate of all nations. Equipped with one 











AT A FOX-TROTTERY 
SHADE OF TERPSICHORE: And it’s done in my name! 


hundred small howitzers, easily transported, 
and manned by young scientists to command the 
loading while artillerymen find the range, I can 
devastate a nation in a day. This gun—each 
gun or howitzer—-shoots eighty quarts of 
small pellicules having the appearance of fine 
bird shot. They——” 

**Bah!”’ cried out the Minister of War in disgust. 

“Pray hear me out; mine is a great and 
wonderful invention, it is a thousand leaps ahead 
of any modern civilizing force. Each pellicule 
contains one and one-sixteenth grains of cyanide 
of potassium. The covering of the pellicules is 
adjusted for various ranges. It dissolves and 
leaves the deadly cyanide to fill the air in the 
midst of the enemy. The enemy breathes this 
deadly dust and instantly expires. One shot will 
kill seven thousand men. With one hundred of 
our howitzers firing only one round, you instantly 
wipe out seven hundred thousand men——”’ 

**My dear professor!’’ exclaimed the Minister 
of War, embracing the inventor, “‘ you are the 
greatest man of the age, you have done more 
for civilization and humanity than all others in 
the world’s history. Gives us absolute control 
of your invention and name your own figure!”’ 


And the Dove of Peace flew up into the Arctic 
and crawled into an igloo and pulled the igloo 
in after her, while Faith, Hope and Charity 
committed suicide, Humanity dashed her brains 
out against a lamp-post, and Justice beat 
Brotherly Love to death with her scales and 
fell on her sword. 
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JANUARY 


Amonth of greatnessis January. Most summer 
vacation literature is written then. ‘‘Come to 
Colorado and escape the overwhelming heat of 
the city,” writes the folder hack on an ice-cold 
typewriting machine balanced on the top of a 
frosted steam radiator. 

January is the month of baseball trades, and 
the clanking of golden chains sounds like sleigh- 
bells as the slaves are shifted from one auction 
block to another. 


If all the blotting paper given away in January 
were placed over the world’s spilled milk, it 
would blot up the same very neatly and save lots 
of crying. 

Calendars are fatter in January than in any 
other month, and Christmas bills display great 
activity. 


The Winter The Winter 
Acad Academy is 
cacemy positively gay; 


the. walls sing as if it were spring. 
No remarkable canvases jar the 
eyes, for our Academy is the 
refuge of mediocrity, the home of the stencilled. But this may be said 
of the present exhibition on 57th Street West—it is brighter than usual, 
and young blood is to the fore; which argues well. The juries of selection, 
award, and hanging, have done their best. No criticism, except of the 
captious sort, will touch: the bestowal of prizes, nor dare we suggest that 
the place of honor in the Vanderbilt Gallery, occupied by a large composi- 
tion of Emil Carlsen, could have been otherwise filled, for the very patent 
reason that no matter where hung it would be an optical magnet. This 
doesn’t mean that wherever McGregor sits is head of the table, but that 
this extraordinary picture, because of its size and decorative scheme, would 
always be the centre of attraction. At first blush it seems like a soda water 
fountain advertisement—you know the sort, all icing, glitter, and polar bears 
in the middle-distance; study it carefully, and it becomes a snow-god, with 
hugh arms, sitting in the midst of a creamy whirlwind. Presently you 
spy a tiny figure below, and then you are convinced that it is supposed to 
be Christ walking on the water; what you mistook for snow was meant to 
be spray, or clouds. As an admirer of Mr. Carisen from the moment I 
saw his still-life, I must admit that this “‘sacred”’ geyser didn’t impress me. 
As art, it is technically clever, for Carlsen can paint spray and the cool 
gleam of waters as wel! as the next man; but why scale down his protag- 
onist to a mere doll and souse him, drench him, and set him in a chaos of 
wet and foam as if he were in the cave of the winds at Niagara? Not so 
many weeks ago I saw, with joy, a still-life subject at the Macbeth Gallery, 
and, though it still lacked the tone of time, I could not help exclaiming: 
“As fine as Chardin.” It was painted by Emil Carlsen. Its treatment of 
edges and bulk is masterly. It is not “‘literary.” 


The Prize Hayley Lever wins the Carnegie prize award for his 
Winners “*Winter—St. Ives,” a strongly-felt and rendered ice-bound 

harbor, snow over the boats, wharf, street, and housetops. 
There is no gainsaying the sharpness of vision implied in this agreeable 
composition—which escapes literalism by a hair’sbreadth. The Isidor medal 
for the best figure composition goes to C. W. Hawthorne, for his ‘‘Le 
Peignoir Rose,” excellent and conventional workmanship. Wayman Adams 
wins the best portrait award, given by Thomas W. Proctor. It is the por- 
trait of Alexander P. Ernestinoff, and it hangs in the so-called ‘‘ morgue,” 
where the lighting quite deadens its values and its sincere, solid qualities. 
The Helen Foster Barnett prize is given to Louis Urich, a gracefully mod- 
elled figure of modest pretensions. But these specimens of the prize-win- 
ners are by no means the best the exhibition has to offer. 


There is the girl at the piano by the buoyant 
George Bellows, a study in blue of pictorial frank- 
ness not excelled elsewhere in the galleries, withal, not so subtle a soul- 
document—as our friends, the psychiatrist novelists, have it—as the por- 


George Bellows 








By JAMES ieomeinn 





By C. B. FALLS 


trait by J. Alden Weir, which hangs 
hard by. However, it would be 
absurd to set up in opposition, 
even for the sake of critical anti- 
thesis, two such disparate tem- 
peraments as Bellows and Weir. 
Mr. Weir is a seeker after fine shades. He is a poet in his translation of 
his models’ moods to line and color; a poet in his interpretation of certain 
phases of landscape; while Mr. Bellows, all hit or miss, brilliant and auda- 
cious in attack, swallowing at a glance his subject, fertile in resource and 
variation, is eminently a man for whom, in the threadbare phrase of 
Gautier, ‘‘ The visible world exists.” Add to these qualities a very vivid 
delight in opulent tonalities. The girl at the piano may not please the 
Bellows contingent as much as his ‘‘ Geraldine Lee,”’ for example, yet it is 
a very definite expression of his racy talent, and the successful victory 
over, perhaps, a too consciously-posed, pictorial problem. 


Vanderbilt 
Galle ings in the Vanderbilt Gallery—as usual, the nub of the 
ry Academy. A few canvases must arrest us. Paul Cornoyer 
presents one of his capital Washington Square scenes; Groll and his ‘‘ Pas- 
sing Clouds’’ seems familiar ; familiar, too, is Irving Couse. There is alwaysa 
touch of the exotic in Morris Molarsky, about whom I wrote when he was 
only known in the Philadelphia shows. Arthur Hoeber’s ‘‘ Afternoon” is 
in his usual key of discreet and delicate harmonies. I saw “Evening 
News,” by F. Luis Mora, last spring at the Reinhardt Gallery exhibition. It 
is a clever anecdote, cleverly painted. Leopold Seyffert’s Spanish por- 
trait, ‘‘ Juan,” recalls Zuloaga. It has bulk, and is evidently well character- 
ized. ‘‘The Sealskin Muffs,”’ by Josephine Paddock, ought to prove that 
the National Academy of Design has experienced a decided change of 
heart during the past decade. Fancy this chip from the workshop of 
Manet being sent in ten years ago! Someone would have died of heart 
disease. It is an ambitious effort in poster decoration, in which the two 
shrewd-faced sitters are fused in the general arabesque. In style it was 
new, say, about 1880. To-day it is like a baroque tale retold with con- 
siderable skill and unfaltering vivacity. The “Portrait of an Artist,’’ by the 
distinguished Philadelphia professor, Thomas Eakins, brings you to a full 
stop. And W. T. Smedley’s portrait of ‘‘ Miss G’’ shows this artist in plain 
pursuit of a gracious handling and spirited pose. ‘‘ The City-Ice-bound,”’ 
by Jonas Lie, is one of his brilliant best, yet, for sweet simplicity, his 
flower piece intrigued me more. Of Mr. Chase’s fish volumes have 
been written, so I sha’n’t pause to praise their piscatorial pulchritude 
(which grievous collocation of vocables simply means to—shout fish up a 
dark alley); but the portrait of ‘‘ Master Rowland Dana Chase’’—No. 167, 
in the centre gallery—is Chase at his happiest. Extemporaneous in execu- 
tion it is, and replete with character. His formula is simple, his brushwork 
old-fashioned—as old-fashioned as Sargent or Whistler. (Just study those 
black values. Any student can pull off the trick nowadays, but somehow 
or other it wont be the same as this Chase.) Olinsky, Rosen, Woolf, are 
all three in form. ‘After the Meeting,” by Cecilia Beaux, is at Her bril- 
liant best, pure virtuosity, to be sure, and very attractive. Childe Hassam 
(Continued on page 20) 


It will be impossible to expatiate at length on the offer- 











CHORUS : COME ON UP.” 
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BOHEMIA 

When Tweena rushed in, cyclonic fashion, 
The Friend scented a party. And a party it 
was. Tweena with Jack and Reg wanted The 
Friend to dine with them 
at an Italian restaurant. 
Something new Jack had 
heard of —a “real Bo- 
hemian place,” it seems, 
Tweena added with a mys- 
terious and promising smile. 


The Friend smiled too. 

Having reached a pleas- 
ant thirty, she had, natur- 
ally, dined in many a “ real 
Bohemian place.” That is, she had eaten heart- 
ily and for little money in many a low-ceilinged, 
smoke-filled room, but Bohemia still remained a 
mysterious and illusive vision. Yet she was not 
blase. In fact, hers was a hopeful nature and 
from some unknown region within her sprang 
up again the desire, long dormant but un- 
crushed, of stepping into Bohemia—real, care- 
free, sparkling Bohemia. 

So she went. 


As she started on her way to meet her friends 
she was once more filled with little expectant 
thrills. Once more, reaching her destination, 
she searched in vainfor a number. Once more 
she stumbled down a dark basement, her heart 
beating, but Hope, the little imp, prompted: 
“This is a darker basement than the other 
basements were.’’ And when she finally found 
the belli the same little imp suggested timidly: 
**This bell is more concealed than other bells.” 
And when a mysterious gate was opened, the 
smoke and heat and light made her shut her 
eyes a moment and think this must be Bohemia. 


She looked up. Her friends greeted her in 
the little hat-rack hall where they were waiting 
along with a dozen others for a table in Para- 
dise. Ina flash her hopes were crushed. All 
the symptoms were cruelly familiar; the over- 
crowded little dining-room, the low ceiling, the 
smoke, the false animation, and, above ali, the 
almost pleading expression of pathetic expec- 
tation on each and every face: ‘“‘Are you a 
real, live Bohemian? Please say yes. We so 
want to be Bohemians. Isn’t this Bohemia?”’ 

A wave of fury swept over The Friend. So, 
once again, she had struck the eternal “real 
Bohemian place.”’ 


A young man near by exclaimed in ill-humor 
to the girl with him: ‘‘Oh, let’s beat it. Can’t 
wait here all night for a table. I don’t see 
anything so wild going on here.”’ 





POINT OF VIEW 


“This water isn’t fit to drink! 
There aren’t any bugs in it!” 














A STRANGE REQUEST 


MRS. GADSBY: If any caller should ask for me or Mr. Gadsby, Nora, just say there’s nobody home. 
NEW MAID (astonished) : But you said I wasn’t to use slang, Ma’am! 

















“‘Oh, please wait a bit,’’ came the reply; 
“they say it gets awfully funny later on.” 


The Friend heard. Her anger vanished. She 
broke into a bright smile. She was an artist 
and a philosopher. She grabbed her cue. If 
she had been fooled and disillusioned, all these 
poor wretches must not be. She would create 
the Bohemia they expected. With a tingle of 
excitement, she pulled down her hat viciously 
until it assumed a degenerate attitude. She 
addressed her friends in a high, strangely 
pitched voice, extracted boldly from her com- 
panion’s pocket a box of cigarettes which she 
passed around devilishly, called to the dog in 
Russian, asked for a table in Italian, and as she 
was led to it, sparkling, laughing, she heard the 
same girl remark, enthusiastic, to her impatient 
escort: ‘Oh, let’s stay here. It’s getting 
terribly Bohemian. I just adore it.” 


The Friend glanced at the man. He too was 
falling under the spell of a possible Bohemia. 
The condescending expression did not quite 
conceal a new light of interest in his eyes. 

And The Friend smiled a wise little smile. 


DEFINED 


WILLIE WILLIS : What’s the difference between 
grand opera and musical comedy, pa? 

PAPA WILLIS: In grand opera you see more 
anatomy from the gallery and in musical com- 
edy you see more from the bald-headed row. 


ALL IS VANITY 
HER PHYSICIAN: It’s imperative that you go 
South for the Winter. 
FAIR PATIENT: That’s out of the question, doc- 
tor. My husband has just given me aset of sables. 




















LIGHT AND AIRY 


“Is there going to be anything startling about 
the chorus?” 

“I should say so. The girls are going to 
appear in street costume.” 
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Her Interests in Life 


ARGUMENT.—Nothing in a Nest for Two is so essential as buoyant Interest in 
Life. You have a great many and she is far too clever to belong to that hopeless crowd 
that never get their minds off bridge and maxixing. She’s pretty enough to make 
anything connected with her attractive, and you rather wish she may have some 
Interest in Life not at all like any of yours. Let us hope she revels in Babylonian 
History or Early Chinese Pottery or the Minimum Wage for Women in Kamschatka. 
Then you will become interested in it too, and side by side during the long winter 
evenings you will pore over the same page till--but shucks! you haven’t even pro- 
posed yet. 


YOU (looking at the floor): Hello! I see you’ve just finished the evening 
paper. 
SHE: Yes. Isn’t it fascinating! 


YOU (cleverly drawing her out): Those oil strikes in the West promise big 
things—don’t they? 


SHE: Really? I must have skipped that. 


YOU (sure you've hit it): | think affairs abroad are more interesting my- 
self. Things seem to be climaxing— don’t they? 


SHE: I simply can’t bear reading about the war. It’s so depressing. 


YOU (remorselessly tracking her brain to its lair): The political situation 
here—— 


SHE: I can’t understand a word of politics. Isn’t it funny ? 


YOU (triumphant at last— the sly little rascal is a book fiend): Oh, yes, 
today is the book review day, isn’t it? I think that new critic, 
Steiner, writes brilliantly — brilliantly. Seems to hit the mark every 
time. 


SHE (blankly): Does he? 
YOU (calmness of despair): What were you reading in that paper 


SHE (surprised): Why, what all our set are reading, of course. Each 
one of us reads two papers a day, night and morning; and Lucille 
Van Loan reads five. Aren’t you reading it? What? Why, the 
Bundleberg Case, of course. Isn’t it simply fascinating! Do you 
suppose he really chopped off her head and buried it in that cellar, 
or do you think —— 


(Ah, they’re all alike, my boy — all alike.) 
a 


A VERMONT TODDY 
The final chapter of a prohibition debauch in the Granite State has 
just been written. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT., Jan. 1.—A state prison sentence of from twelve to fif- 
teen years was imposed to-day on Dr. Don A. Bisbee, a Bristol druggist, con- 
victed of manslaughter in causing the deaths of several‘persons by selling them 
liquor containing denatured alcohol. Bisbee admitted selling spirits as a beverage, 


but said he was ignorant of the presence of the poison. It was alleged that thir- 
teen persons died after drinking spirits purchased in his pharmacy. 


This news-note, considérably enlarged, would make a stunning addition 
to the collection of dodgers recently draped around the House of Rep- 
resentatives by that earnest young white-ribboner, Richmond Pearson 
Hobson. It is to be hoped that ‘the Prohibitionists will not overlook the 
opportunity to felicitate Mr. Bisbee upon placing so goodly a number of 
tipplers beyond the reach of Old King Alcohol. 
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UNCLE EBEN (in the city): 1 have called 






HIS VIEW A SUFFRAGETTE 


to see my nieces. loyal to the fatherland ? 


THE MAID: They are in their boudoirs. 
UNCLE EBEN: Well, if that’s all they’ve 


got on I'll wait. 
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a * 
Dined and Whined. — A man who Life is full of trials with 
kicked about his restaurant bill. an occasional conviction. 


EGYPTIAN 





"THE new and delightful way of reaching this region of Winter 
Marvels is via Key West, the quaint and fascinating “ American 
Gibraltar,” with its close connections and splendid service to 


MIAMI HAVANA PALM BEACH 
ST. PETERSBURG TAMPA 


affording opportunity for that marvelous ride on the “Over Sea” Railway from Key 
West to all Florida East Coast Resorts, or continuing on same steamer for an ocean 
along the sunny shores of the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa, St. Petersburg and all 

est Coast points. 

Also through service to and from Galveston— Gateway of Texas and the great Southwest, 
with its wonderful winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts. Best route to San Antonio. 

Do not miss this fascinating journey through “foreign” America, with attractions more 
alluring than those of Spain, Italy, Egypt or the Orient, and outdoor sports more novel 
and varied than anywhere else on earth. 

Circle Tour fares and Winter Tourist tickets, both ways by steamer; or going by 
steamer and returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop-over privileges. Also cruises 
to Cuba, Porto Rico, Nassau, Mexico and Santo Doiningo. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
y Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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WAVERLY: Do you believe in being 


“MARCELLA: I’m not particular, but I 
always stick up for the mother country. 
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48th ST. THEATRE Fo U8 Bryant 
FOURTH BIG MONTH 


George Breadhurst's Thrilling Drama 
THE LAW $i. LAND 


And a superb cast including George Fawcett — Milton Sills 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at aig. Evenings 8.15 
Thursday Matinee, Best Seats $1.00 


CANDLER firey.” Tetervants 6544. 
Mats, Wed, & Sat. 2.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 


COHAN & HARRIS present 
(6y arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


THE New PLAY «“QN TRIAL” 


Seats 8 weeks ahead 


Evenings 8.20 


SO COHAN’S theatre, Bway, 434 St. 
Eves 8.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


sz IT PAYS TO {cu 
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REPUBLIC West 424 st. ~ Eves 8.30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


“presents KECK IN feritite 


By WILLARD MACK 


With JOHN BARRYMORE, JANE GREY, 
JOSEPHINE VICTOR, Others. 








WINTER GARDEN 8ovay,.204 
Evgs at 8 Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2 


DANCING AROUND 


with AL. JOLSON ana 
Company of 125 including BERNARD GRANVILLE 





NON) W. 46th Street. Ev'gs 8. 
FULTON Wasethswet 5 Sf 238 
MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 


By Margaret M. SELWYN & CO.’S 
and Sallebury Field LAUGH FESTIVAL 


ELTINGE 42d St. W. of Bway. Evs8.15 | 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.15 
A. H. Woods presents an American play in § Acts, 


THz SONG or SONGS 


By Edward Sheldon, Based on the novel 
by Herman Sudermann 


With John Mason, Thomas A. Wise, Others 














Coban & Harris’ Broadway and Forty-Fifth Street 
ASTOR Ev’gs 8.15. Mats Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


°° HELLO BROADWAY” 
With 
GEO.M.COHAN WM. COLLIER 
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PUCK is the best medium in 
the weekly field for reaching 
| the eter | crowds in 
conjunction with just and at 
the same time unusually enter- 
taining theatre news and gos- 
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for representation in 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 16) 


is here, and C. C. Campbell, J. C. Johansen, Van Perrine, H. R. Butler, 
also Hawthorne’s ‘“‘Annunciation.”” Joel Levitt’s ‘‘First Lesson’ and 
**Polish Children”’ are well worth while studying, and I liked Emil Carisen’s 
“Old Sycamore.” ‘‘The Juggler,” by Harry W. Watrous, is that able 
artist in his most daring, and, may I say, juggling, mood. ‘‘The Mirror” 
of W. W. Gilchrist, Jr., is of a charm. I note familiar names, such as 
Garber, Louis Bett, Yates, and many others, who must be omitted for 
want of space. (It’s easier to pick up gold on the pavements of Manhattan 
than to capture space in the columns of PUCK.) 


The Sculpture The sculpture makes a braver showing than usual, 

in the first gallery. Pietro, Ricci, Quinn—a portrait 
of Francis Wilson—Dallin, Chester Beach, C. L. Hinton, Katharine S. Law- 
son, Olga Popoff, James Fraser, Gertrude V. Whitney, Sara Morris 
Greene, Herbert Adams— an intellectually conceived portrait of the late 
Richard Mansfield—Helen Farnsworth Mears, J. J. Boyle—the Barry medal 
—Paul Manstup, Edith Woodman Burroughs, Sherry Fry—a fountain 
figure—Bessie Potters Vonnoh, Daniel Chester French—a portrait statue of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the head finely finished, yet, as a whole, hardly 
magisterial in conception; a portrait of Caruso, by Pietro, Janet Scudder’s 
charming seaweed fountain, and Roland Perry’s portrait of Miss Bispham. 


Other Galleries In the south gallery is an admirable Figure 

Arrangement by Harry Berlin, and Redfield’s ‘‘ Win- 
ter at Centre Bridge,’’ and Ernest Lawson’s ‘“‘Road Down the Palisades,’’ 
with examples by Edmund Greacen, Hugo Ballin, Jean M. McLane, and 
Walter Palmer are in the same gallery. The centre gallery shows some 
excellent pictures in the landscape order, with Ernest Lawson easily in the 
lead. With the years the rich color of this artist is not attenuated, though 
his vision has gained on the side of sensitivity. His ‘‘Young Trees in 
Spring’’ (No. 152) reveals a tender touch and a beautiful paint envelope. 
And his feeling is always sincere. Frieseke and Richard Miller, at one time 
inseparable at out-of-town exhibitions — they made, if I am not mistaken, 
their American debut at the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia—are in 
the present gathering. Their manual dexterity is unquestioned; their 
facile brushes dipped in iridescent hues, are undaunted by technical prob- 
lems of atmosphere or surfaces. But, unfortunately, they have nothing 
new to say, and they say it in eloquent and rainbow tints. Gardner 
Symms, R. W. Van Boskerck, William A. Coffin, Carleton Wiggins, Birge 
Harrison, Childe Hassam, Carroll Beckwith, Joseph Pennell, Leonard 
Ochtman, Dufner, Gay, Bogert, Cariton Chapman, and H. B. Snell are 
all here. Waldo Pierce and Max Bohm must not be forgotten. Taking 
it by and large, the Winter Academy is above the usual dull holiday 
average. In it there may be, probably are, pictures that later, and in other 
cities, will win exhibition prizes and popular approval, though the cachet of 
our Academy is rather looked at askance by some, as Secretary Watrous 
said. There is a grain of truth in this assertion. 


The Theatres The local theatres are having a hard time, and the 
holidays didn’t mend matters. Nevertheless, there are 

some houses playing to capacity. It is a lucky year for Victor Herbert, 
his “‘ The Only Girl’’ (book by Henry Blossom), at the Lyric, and his ‘‘ The 
Debutante’’ (with Hazel Dawn), at the Knickerbocker, are plentifully admired 
and attended. Manager Dillingham has another success on his hands, in 
the shape of ‘‘Watch Your Step” (with the Vernon Castles), at the New 
Amsterdam, and “‘Daddy Long Legs’”’ is always crowded. ‘‘ Polygamy” 
has moved to the Park Theatre, with every prospect of a run, while 
“Driven,” at the Empire, is gone. I needn’t reiterate that the Broad- 
hurst melodrama, ‘‘ The Law of the Land,” at the 48th Street Theatre, is 
a popular suctess. ‘‘ The Hawk,’’ and “‘ Phantom Rival”’ are here to stay, 
as is Elsie F nm in ‘*Outcast.” ‘‘The Show Shop” by James Forbes 
is at the Hudson and fat persons should avoid this comical piece—if they 
don’t they will put on weight because of the irresistible laughter that lurks 
in the lines of the clever author. At the Casino ‘“‘Lady Luxury” with 
Ina Claire is enjoyable. ‘Hello Broadway,” by George Cohan, at the 
Astor, bubbles with fun and Cohanism. ‘‘On Trial,’’ at the Candler, seems 
to be perrenial in its attraction. ‘‘To-night’s the Night,’ at the Shubert 
Theatre, is our old friend ‘‘ The Pink Domino,” surrounded by music by Paul 
Rubens, and many pretty English girls and actors. It ought to be a success. 
Lawrence Reamer, in the Sun, summed up my notion of ‘“‘ The Song of 
Songs,” at the Eltinge Theatre, when he asked, ‘‘ Why drag in Sudermann?”’ 
Edward Sheldon “‘dramatized”’ the very brilliant novel by Sudermann, 
and, of course, didn’t leave much of the original, which is a work of art. 
The milieu, so potent in the fiction, is transferred, with a loss to America. 
“The Lie” is the name of Henry Arthur Jones’ new play at the Harris 
Theatre, in which Margaret Illington made her reappearance after several 
years absence from the Metropolitan stage. The work is hardly worthy 
of the name of its author Aubrey Smith and Vincent Serrano are in the 
cast. The Bandbox Theatre, on East 57th Street, made an auspicious 
opening with a piece, ‘‘ Poor Little Thing,’”’ an adaptation from the French, 
by Jerome K. Jerome. The acting is excellent. ‘‘ Manon,” with Caruso 
and Farrar, was successfully revived at the Metropolitan. 
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Club 
Cocktails 


969 9% tatntetete® © * 


Served by men whose hospitality is of national repute 


—wheneverthe occasion demands a cocktail of sur- 
passing richness and flavor. So simple to serve — 
merely strainthrough ice. No mixing; no fussing with 
Saar 
AILS are mixed by experts — an 
bottled. They are aged in the wood 
cusibnaioes of the blend. 


AA Varieties at Your Dealer's. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the fumous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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When 
Your Host 
says wine, say Cook’s—he’ll 
know you for a sensible per- 
son, and a connoisseur. 
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has the flavor, the bou- 

quet, the purity and 

the sparkle — every- 

thing but the foreign 

label and the duty and 
ocean freight tacked 
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Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 











make beautiful decora- 
Puck Prints tions for club rooms and 
dens. Send 10c. in 
stamps for catalogue of interesting reproductions 


on heavy paper suitable for framing. 
Grow, 301 Lafayette St., New York 
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FEAR 
THE UNDERLYING EMOTION IN THE FRANK CASE 


Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that 
Abbott's Bitters be used in making it ; insures your 
getting the very best. 

0. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


I WONDER! 


I wonder if she'll sleep with me again, 
Her lovely head upon the pillow there, 
Her firm white body nestling close to mine, 
My fingers playing in her tangled hair. 


I wonder if once more, at early dawn, 

Like some warm ghost, she'll softly steal away, 
Reluctantly, yet fearful lest some eye 

Discover her with me at break of day! 


I wonder if, in spite of what has passed, 
I will relent, as mutely she implores ; 


. . 7 7 . . . . o 7 . . 


I doubt it. Wifie’s edict has gone forth: 
“Henry, that dog has got to sleep outdoors!” 


* 
CONCRETE LADEN POULTRY 


New Yor’ was shocked the other day by the cold-blooded murder of 
itry kings.” In the investigation that followed, some facts 
ight to light which moves us to wonderment that a little 
thing like ::urder would occasion even passing comment in the refined 


one of its “* 
have been 


circles of Gotham’s poultry “‘ring.’”” One report reads: 


Poultry is fattened by artificial means. A preparation of shell, gravel, sand, 
cement and bread, filled with pepper and moistened with buttermilk is fed to the 
fowls that have been starved the day before on the way from Buffalo to New 
York. In such a starving condition the fowls will gladly eat anything. Moreover, 
just before weighing the fowls are soaked with water so that they may be heavier 
by that much. 


Perhaps the Department of Agriculture might find an interesting field 
for investigation here, with a view to determining the food value of a 
Capon loaded, after the manner of Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog, with 
gravel, sand and cement, which mixture is doubtless increased in specific 


gravity by the thoughtful addition of water. 
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A HOPELESS STRUGGLE 


In the winter of 1824 there was a 


terrible storm at Sidmouth. The tide 
rose to an incredible height and gigantic 
waves swept up the beach, threatening 
the town with destruction. 

During this sublime and awful spec- 
tacle one of the best housekeepers in 
Sidmouth, Dame Partington by name, 
was seen by the terrified inhabitants at 
the door of her seaside cottage. 

In her hands her mop was tightly 
clasped, and she was engaged in the 
rather serious occupation of pushing back 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was of 
course enraged. Mrs. Partington’s fight- 
ing spirit was up, but it was an unequal 
contest. 
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There are at the present moment 
several Dame Partington’s in Washing- 
ton, and in the Legislature of every 
State which has not as yet seen the big 
white light. With the mops of preju- 
dice, superstition and unreason they 
are attempting to sweep back the Atlan- 
tic Ocean of Equal Suffrage. The contest 
is equally ludicrous, and presently the 
aforementorical ocean will rise up and 
slap: them. 


PELLETS OF PESSIMISM 


Some men are equal to any. task, 
others are superior. 


Some people spend most of their 
time in getting ready. 








$70.00 Three piece Library 
Suites $56.00 


Mahogany finish frames; 
upholstered in Spanish leather. 
Sofa, Arm Chair and Rocker 


Freight paid to any point in the New England or Middle States 


ABRAHAM - STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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We Will Send You This Picture Free J 


| agpmnia new subscriber sending us $2.50 for a ¢ 
six months’ subscription to Suc will re- 
ceive this beautiful picture absolutely free. 
Since its appearance in the Christmas 
Gucx., hundreds of copies have been 

sold. The regular price is $1.50, 7 New York 
and we offer it free only to intro- 
duce Suck into new homes. 
Get yours at once. = 
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SUDDEN ILLNESS 


A lady who has won six golf tourna- 
ments in a single season tells the following 
story : 

On winning the last tournament another 
player turned to her and said: ‘Well, if 
I hadn’t had a sore arm——”’ . The winner 
promptly replied: ‘‘ Please don’t commence 
to tell me that. I have won four tourna- 
ments and I haven’t beaten a well woman 
this summer.” 
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ONE DEFINITION 


WILLIE WILLIS: What’s a “satirical 
touch,” pa? 

PAPA WILLIS: It’s the fellow who borrows 
money of you and then kids you about it 
whenever you meet. 


WANTED— AN IDEA! 
WHo can think of some simple thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for Needed Inventions,” 'and **How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Vo., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 166, Washington, D. U. 
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Vaseline 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Hair Tonic 
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HIP ACTION 


roe 
Pucks, Golf dict By Pia vpitetl 





Hip action is undoubtedly important in the golf swing, but it 
is very hard to describe clearly how it comes in. 

The leading golf instructor in New York has a good way of impressing the back- 
ward turn on his pupils. He stands directly behind them after they have taken their 
stance and says: “‘ Now look around at me.” 


He maintains that the resulting natural turn of the hips is practically all that is 
necessary from the golf point of view for the backward turn. 
Very few writers deal with the matter. Vardon now and again refers to it, but the 














Vardon at the top of his swing. 
Note that the weight is 
mainly on the left. 


great majority “ give it a miss.” 


Vardon is admitted to be one of the great- 
est stroke players in the world, if not indeed the 
greatest; so we may with profit consider what he 
does. I have a remarkable series of ten drives 
by Vardon. These were taken by a very rapid 
camera, and it is most interesting to watch this 
little understood movement, which is very pro- 
nounced in Vardon’s swing. 

It seems to start when the club is slightly 
below the shoulder. At this point we see the 
right hip beginning to knuckle in, if one may use 
the expression, towards the hole. 

At the top of his swing Vardon has the 
greater portion of his weight most unmistakably 
on the left foot. When his hips come into the 
stroke his body is pushed forward so that it 
seems to advance toward the hole at the lower 
portion while the shoulders and upper part of the 
torso do not move forward so much. 


This leaves the upper part of the body in 
such a position that it seems to me that the 
pushing forward of the hips is a portion of the 
movement which puts the shoulders in the best 
position to enable one to get the muscles of the 
back into the stroke. 


This may seem like a rather roundabout explanation. It is, 1 am afraid, hard to ex- 
plain this movement more clearly. Vardon refers to it in speaking of Ray’s drive, and in 
George Duncan’s work it is very pronounced. 

I can remember being very much impressed the first time I saw Duncan drive. His 
hip action was most marked and the sudden pushing forward of the hip seemed to me to 
leave the upper portion of his body in sucha position that Duncan was able to put his 
back into the stroke in quite a remarkable manner. 


This back-work is very marked in all upright 








A health-giving dressing 
for the scalp. 

Prevents dandruff and fall- 
ing of the hair. 

Gets right down to the roots 
and gives just the necessary 
stimulation needed to keep 
the hair in perfect con- 
dition. For sale everywhere. 

Send 10c. for trial size bottle 

For an easy shave, with no after smart, put a little pure 
“*Vaseline’’ on the shaving brush and rub in with the lather. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
Consolidated 
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If You Like 
to Hunt, 


Fish or Camp 


You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 






















Magazine, with its 160 
richly illustrated pages, 
full to overtlowing with 
interesting stories and 
valuable information 
about guns,  fishing- 
tackle, camp-outfits — 
the best places to go for 
fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valu- 
able “ How to” hints for 
sportsmen. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
is just like a big camp- 
tire in the woods where 
thousands of good fel- 
lows gather once a month 
and spin stirring yarns 
about their experi- 
ences with rod, dog, 
rifle and gun. 


SPECIAL TRIAL 
OFFER 


Send us 25 cents, 
Stamps or coin, and 
we willsend you the 
National Sportsman 
for three months, 
also one of our heavy 
burnished Ormolu 
Gold Watch Fobs as 
here shown, with 
Seal grain leather strap 
and gold-plated buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 78 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





drivers like Duncan and Vardon. Duncan, as is 
well known in England, is a sincere admirer of 
Vardon and he has practically modelled his style 
on that of the six times open champion. 

This action of Duncan’s brings his right 
arm and shoulder through with almost electric 
speed and it also keeps his club head longer in 
the line to the hole than in the stroke of most 
of the other professionals, even those of the up- 
right swing. 

I believe that this snap from his back, pro- 
ceeding as it does from the hips, is the secret 
of Duncan’s splendid drive, which, both for length 
and direction, leaves little to be desired. 

There is hardly anything else in golf so hard 
to describe on paper as this elusive action of 
the hips, followed by the snap of the muscles of 
the back; indeed, so difficult is it to describe it 
thoroughly that I, in common with most other 
writers, have never even attempted to deal with it 























as fully as its importance warrants. 


It may however be very clearly seen during 
the downward stroke in the drive, in all rapid 


Vardon driving. Note hip 
action coming in. 


action-photographs of Duncan and Vardon. 
With Duncan it is so marked that, watching him from behind the tee, it seems that at 
and immediately after the impact his left shoulder is almost directly above his right. 


This, of course, is a slight exaggeration, but the manner in which he puts his right 
hip forward, gets his right shoulder down, and puts the whole of his right side into his 


stroke is, I believe, unique. 


While I am on this subject it may not be out of place to drop a word of warning to 














Vardon just after impact in 
drive, showing continuance 
of hip movement. 


In writing to advertisers, please say ‘I saw it in Pan” 


those who are cultivating the upright swing. 

Many of them think that in the upright 
swing the club should not go behind the head. 
This is quite a mistake. Having an upright swing 
does not mean that one cannot let the club-head 
fall behind one’s head in a natural manner. In- 
deed, any attempt to prevent the club falling into 
a natural position at the top of the swing must 
end in trouble of a most pronounced character, 
which will probably be manifested in a pernicious 
slice. The upright swing produces, I believe, the 
most valuable and reliable drive in golf, but it 
must not be exaggerated or trouble is sure to be 
the result. 


This hip action is not so clearly shown in the 
drive of those who use the flat swing. It seems 
however to come quite naturally to those who 
use the upright stroke correctly and with two such 
examples as Duncan and Vardon to follow, we can- 
not afford to ignore it. 

. 


Taylor’s stroke shows much less hip action 
than Duncan’s or Vardon’s; indeed he does not 
move either his hips or his feet nearly so much as 
do these stroke-wizards. 
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A man’s mail will reach him where no mortal can. 


MAILING LISTS 


99° Guaranteed 


covering all classes of business, professions, 
trades or individuals. Send for our complete 
catalogue showing national count on 7,000 
classifications. 


Ross-Gould 504 n.9us:. St. Louis 
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DIARY April 26, 1820 


Captain Tappan is back from a voy- 
age with many wonderful tales to tell. 
He brought with him some strange 
liquors, but agrees with me that there 
is nothing so excellent as 


Old Overholt Rye 
“Same for 100 years” 

The verdict of those who 
have made comparisons is al- 
ways the same as that of Capt. 
Tappan. With a flavor and Zs 
boquet exceedingly pleasant and ( 
a uniform quality, Old Overholt 
is always in the lead. Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 














of good address wanted by a 


Ag ents . -y house, in every local- 


No previous experience 
necessary. Prompt settlements and easy hours. 


Box A2, PUCK, 301 Lafayette St., N.Y. 





believes in the American people. 
He believes that YOU should know the 
TRUTH about the inside workings of 
YOUR government and the records of 
your representatives at Washington. 


So with the help and approval of a score 
of other fighters for the common good, 
Senator La Follette established 


La Follette’s Magazine 


devoted to fearless discussion of the most 
important public questions, and has de- 
partments for the home, special articles, 
stories, a Farm Department, fiction, 
humor, important news of the world. 
Published monthly. Regular price $1.00 per year. 


To permit you to fet acquainted with the maga- 
zine we will send it to you on trial 


3 Months for 25c. 


Simply send a paie with your name 
and address to 


LA FOLLETTE’S, Box 45, Madison, Wis. 
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AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


MISS BEAVER: Sir-r-r! You sat on my tai— 
MR. HARE: Er—aw-—excuse me! I thought it was a sofa cushion! 


A Sherbet is made tasty and 


delightful by using 


Abbott's Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 


stamps. 


C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


AND WE THOUGHT IT DEAD! 


A sad-faced queue of theatrical press-agents walked behind it, their heads bared. 
Sorrowfully they laid it away in that little God’s Acre dedicated to the Pipe- 


Dreams of Thespis. 


Laid it away beside the pitiful mound where reposed the Thrilling-Account-of-the- 
Midnight-Elopement-with-the-Son-of-a-Pittsburgh-Millionaire. 


But, lo! It has arisen from the dead: 


A letter from New Castle, Penn., has caused ——-—— ——— 


of the ————_—_- 


company, to ask for a week’s leave of absence without pay. She recently replied to a matri- 
monial advertisement, and doesn’t want to be at the —--—---—- Theatre when her correspond- 
ent arrives. The “fun of the thing,” which was in her mind when she answered the ad., no 


longer exists. 


Explanation: The gentleman in the case, who describes himself as a German baron, says 
he will arrive tonight at the stage door in an automobile, armed with a license and accompanied 
by a clergyman, ready to go at once to a wedding supper previously ordered at a Broadway 


restaurant. 
Miss —— 
“lady with $100,000.” 


— is afraid such a wdoer won't be able to take a joke. 


He advertised for a 


This, from a New York daily newspaper in the year of our Lord, Nineteen Hun- 


dred and Fifteen! 


Supply the blanks yourself; any show will do. 


Next week, the young lady, to 


prove her originality, will have a whole string of Tecla pearls stolen by her chauffeur 


(taxicab). 


Red, V 
Relieved By 
For Your Eye Troubles. 
It Soothes. 


You Will Like 
Doesn't Smart. An Kye Tonic. 


Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes 
Murine lye’ Remedy. Yarry 


Try Murine 
Murine. 


ENDORSING PUCK’S STAND FOR A “COLLEGE ARMY” 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 
Chester, Pa. 


TO THE EDITOR OF PUCK: 


Had I considered our plant extensive enough and our experience wide enough to be worthy the 
hearing that Puck would command for an expression of opinion, I would most certainly have endorsed, 
and that unqualifiedly, your views touching present-day athletics and military instruction in schools and 


LEARN TO DRAW 


colleges. You evidently give the same value as we 
to system, recognizing its breadth and power 
as an educational agency, an agency we hold to be 
peerless because it lays its grasp so fully, justly and 
helpfully on young life. None other educational 
scheme can, in our judgment, compare with a true 
military system in richness and strength of develop- 
ment. Then, too, and best of all, its finest fruitage 
is harvested by students pursuing the higher 
branches of scholastic work, because then it is that 
the mind is coming into an intelligent consciousness 
of the conditions that compel men to work together 
in organization; then it is that the man senses life’s 
deeper relations, his obligations to self and others. 

Please regard this as a word of appreciation 
of your most excellent position on a question that 
is to us of supreme movement—a right understand- 


ing of what the military system can do for the - 


young man studying to fit himself for place in 


the world. Very truly yours, 
C. E. HYATT, President. 
Puck is Printed by the Puck Press for the PUCK PUBLISHING 
ConPORATION ( Nathan Straus. Jr., President; H. Grant Straus, 
Secretary and Treasure r), 301 L afayette Street, New York City 
The contents of PUCK are fully protected by copyright and 


Must not be reproduced without permission. 
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A WAY 


Twice he sat behind her in the street- 
car, and twice her feather tickled his nose. 

Then feathers went out of style. Were 
these two souls destined, therefore, to 
drift apart? 

Ah, no! The next day it rained and 
her umbrella jabbed him in the eye. 

It all seemed so wonderful to them, 
after they were married. 

** How true it is,”’ they exclaimed, ‘‘ that 
love will find a way!”’ 
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ATAVISTIC TENDENCY 


TEACHER: Can any little boy or girl 
give me an example of reversion to an- 
cestral types ? 

WILLIAM : Printing visiting cards in oid 
English. 


a 
The world is more or less full of 


dead men who have somehow 
caught the trick of looking alive. 
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“ISLES OF ENCHANTMENT” 


Bermuda 


ISLAND PARADISE 





ON THE 
Magnificent Twin-Screw American 


“OCEANA” 


(14,000 Tons Displacement) 
“UNDER AMERICAN FLAG” 
Largest, Steadiest, and Most Luxurious Steamship in this Service. 
Sailing from New York Every Saturday 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY, Agents 


R. M. MUCH, General Passenger Agent 
1460 Broadway, New York 














WE BUY OUR 
Students’ Work 


FOR OUR NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
AND PUBLISH THEIR DRAWINGS 
IN NEWSPAPERS ALL OVER THE 


UNITED STATES 
Write for Guaranteed Offer 


Our practical sy stem of personal instruc 
tion and lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. 

Eighteen years of successful work for 
Newspapers and Magazines is tne basis for 
the efficient method employed in this course 

A practical school that teaches practical 


work, Write at once for our Illustrated Mag- 
azine with terms and list of successful pupi 
who have made good. Send sample of your 


work for free and honest criticism. 


DAY CLASSES 





EARN BIG MONEY DRAWING FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, ETC. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND. 





ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
EVENING CLASSES 


ALL BRANCHES OF ART 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


MAIL INSTRUCTION 
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EIGHT CYLINDER 


‘KINGS 














for $1350 complete 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


You Are Spoiled for Other Cars After a Ride in this Eight 


One Demonstration will Prove this Statement 


FLEXIBILITY From two to fifty miles an hour without gear 
changing. 

SILENCE — No noise or vibration because of continuous flow of 
power (result of eight cylinders and their arrangement), and lighter 
engine parts. 

ECONOMY — In spite of its 40-45 horse-power, this car is as saving 
in gasoline, tires, repairs, etc., as a moderate-weight Four. 
ROOMINESS — Because of wonderfully compact power plant, has 
more room in body than a Six of 119” wheel base. 

EASY TURNING LENGTH — The 113” wheel base is a great con- 
venience in city streets, yet the body room is generous. 


DURABILITY — This type of car has amazing longevity. Vibration 
and weight wear a car down; this car has neither. 
ACCESSIBILITY — No other Eight is so ‘‘ get-at-able’’ as the King. 
Comparison instantly proves this. 

COMFORT — The famous King Cantilever Springs insure perfect 
riding comfort without the use of shock-absorbers. 

EQUIPMENT — is complete and includes the Ward Leonard starting 
and lighting system and an engine-power tire-pump. 
DISTINCTION — There is real distinction in owning an Eight. It is 
the super-car of motordom. Will you be the first in your town or 
neighborhood ? 


DEALERS—Applications for territory will be considered strictly in the order received 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 250 West 54th Street 
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